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(POR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


Subject*  "Shopping  for  Pillows."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, TJ.S.D.A. 

A  while  back  we  had  a  talk  about  buying  sheets,    perhaps  you  remember 
it.    We  talked  about  how  to  judge  quality  in  terms  of  thread  count,  tensile 
strength,  weight  of  the  fabric,  good  selvages,  and  so  on.     I  made  a  strong  plea 
also  for  the  sheet  that  is  large  enough  to  tuck  in  around  the  mattress.  If 
you're  thinking  of  giving  any  sheets  for  Christmas  gifts  this  year,  be  sure  to 
check  up  on  all  these  points. 

Now  today  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  few  pointers  on  buying  pillows,  chiefly 
bed  pillows.    With  sofa  pillows  the  outside  generally  seems  to  be  more  important 
than  the  inside.    But  the  pillow  you  sleep  on  every  night  is  quite  another  matter. 
As  one  writer  puts  it  "Plat,  lifeless  pillows  invite  headaches  and  restless  sleep. 
A  live,  springy  pillow  is  an  incentive  to  comfortable  sleep,  and  comfortable 
sleep  cruses  a  rested  body,  a  clear  head,  and  an  active  brain  next  day."  Well, 
I'm  not  sure  I  can  go  quite  as  far  as  that,  because  I've  had  some  very  sound 
sleep  on  some  very  hard  pillows.    But  there's  no  question  that  a  good  pillow 
does  add  to  comfort. 

Now,  what  goes  into  a  pillow  to  make  it  a  good  pillow?    Our  grandmothers 
would  have  answered  right  off,  "why  goose  feathers,  of  course."    And  goose 
feathers  still  remain  the  best  filling  for  pillows.     The  curve  and  strength  of 
a  goose  feather,  the  broad  fan-shaped  tip,  and  the  abundance  of  long,  fluffy 
fibers  down  to  the  base  of  the  quill  give  buoyancy  and  "spring"  that  last  for 
years.    Truck  feathers  are  the  next  best  to  goose  for  pillows,  but  they  lose 
their  "life"  much  sooner.    Turkey  and  chicken  feathers  are  also  used,  but  they 
soon  become  matted  and  heavy. 

In  the  stores  you'll  also  find  pillows  made  of  kapok,  a  vegetable  fiber 
imported  from  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  other  Par  Eastern  countries.     It  is 
cheap  and  satisfactory  for  sofa  pillows,  but  I  would  not  recomment  it  for  bed 
pillows.    Under  daily  use  the  kapok  fibers  soon  lose  their  light  fluff iness  and 
the  pillow  becomes  full  of  hard  lumps. 

So  far  I  haven't  mentioned  down  pillows  because  they  are  almost  too 
expensive  and  too  luxurious  for  ordinary  use.    'The  best  down  comes  from  geese 
and  ducks,  but  is  very  scarce  and  high  priced.    Unscrupulous  pillow  manufacturers 
mix  stripped  chicken  and  turkey  feathers  in  with  a  small  quantity  of  real  down  to 
lower  the  cost.    Then  they  stuff  this  mixture  into  cases  and  call  them  down 
pillows. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  labels  on  pillows.    Be  sure  to  read  the  label 
on  every  pillow  you  buy.    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  uniform  system  of  labeling 
and  there  never  will  be  probably  until  consumers  let  manufacturers  know  that 
they  want  it.    So  far  as  I  know  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  that  hag  looked 
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into  the  pillow  business  and  worked  for  truthful  labeling.    When  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Bedding  and  upholstery  made  its  inspection  it  found  grossly  mislabeled 
pillows.    I've  already  mentioned  the  brolcen-up  chicken  feathers  palmed  off  as 
down.    They  also  found  pillows  with  old  chicken  feathers  mixed  with  a  few  new 
goose  feathers  and  sold  as  all  new  goose  pillows.    So  ask  plenty  of  questions 
about  the  stuffing  of  a  pillow  before  you  pay  out  your  good  money. 

Also  smell  a  pillow  before  you  buy  it  to  be  sure  the  feathers  are  proper- 
ly cured.    If  they  aren' t  no  amount  of  airing  and  washing  later  will  take  away 
the  stale  odor.     Good  pillow  manufacturers  are  very  careful  to  clean  the  feathers 
and  take  out  all  foreign  matter. 

Also,  be  sure  that  the  filling  in  a  pillow  is  free  from  hard  lumps  and 
dust.    Give  the  pillow  a  good  vigorous  shake  and  a  slap  and  notice  whether  dust 
flies  out.    Sometimes  a  case  of  asthma  can  be  traced  to  a  dusty  pillow.  Also, 
once  in  a  blue  moon  you'll  hear  of  some  one  with  asthmatic  tendencies  who  can't 
sleep  on  a  goose  feather  pillow,  but  fortunately  most  of  us  are  not  that  sen- 
sitive . 

The  ticking  on  a  pillow  is  another  point  in  wearing  quality.    A  feather 
pillow  needs  a  case  of  closely  woven  fabric  that  will  keep  the  feathers  from 
working  out  and  dust  from  working  in.    There  are  many  fancy  tickings  now  in 
addition  to  the  good  old  blue  and  white  striped  kind.     Don' t  be  so  dazzled  by 
the  pattern  on  the  fabric  that  you  forget  to  notice  the  weave  and  quality  of  the 
cloth  itself. 

As  to  the  size  and  weight  of  pillows,  that's  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence.   A  rather  standard  size  for  bed  pillows  is  21  by  27  inches.    A  nice  plump 
goose  feather  pillow  of  this  size  should  weigh  about  2-1/2  pounds. 

A  good  pillow  is  light  for  its  size.    One  manufacturer  has  for  his  slogan, 
"The  pillow  that's  light  is  the  pillow  that's  right."    One  way  to  test  the 
plumpness  and  lightness  of  a  pillow  is  to  balance  it  on  the  open  palm.    A  good 
pillow  will  stay  plump  and  buoyant  and  will  not  sag.    A  poor  pillow  will  flop 
down  at  the  ends,  like  a  limp  rag  and  bend  almost  double  in  the  middle. 

Our  next  talk  about  bedding  will  be  on  blankets,  but  I  can't  promise  just 

when. 

Tomorrow,  we'll  spend  our  time  talking  about  holiday  sweets  that  you 
can  make  at  home  from  fruits.     The  specialists  suggest  these  for  the  children 
especially.    I'll  give  you  two  recipes  tomorrow — one  for  candied  cranberries 
and  another  for  white  grapes  dipped  in  fondant.    Please  come  with  your  pencils 
and  papers,  ready  to  take  down  these  two  recipes  as  well  as  a  menu  for  Sunday 
dinner. 


